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VIRGIN AND CHILD 
By Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506) 


Lent by Ralph King 
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FOUR WOMEN DANCING 
By Zoan Andrea (School of Mantegna) 
Gift of The Print Club 
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EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS 


During the month of April in the Gallery of Prints there will be 
a truly remarkable lot of fifteenth century Italian engravings 
and a few drawings of that time. These are mostly from the 
collection of Paul J. Sachs of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University.! Some dozen prints of Mantegna and his school 
however have been loaned by Ralph King of our own staff. The 
exhibition will continue for about a month beginning April 6th. 
It will constitute a more or less complete survey of the field of 
Italian engraving from its earliest inception to the time of 
Marcantonio Raimondi when the technique became so crystal- 
lized and stylistic that it consequently lost its spontaneity and 
interest. 

The development of engraving in Italy is usually attributed 
to the demand by the craftsman for designs and patterns which 
might be greatly multiplied in this way. The question of its 
discovery (whether it be German or Italian) is a matter for 
controversy, although Vasari claimed the honor for his own 
country-man, Maso Finiguerra (1424-1464), the Florentine 
niellist and goldsmith. This claim is controverted by our knowl- 
edge that engraving was practiced before this date in Italy 
itself and there are dated prints in the North as early as 1446. 
Notwithstanding this discussion and the obscurity of its origin 
it is true that Italian engraving was practically uninfluenced by 
the northern engraver and his rigidity of style for several dec- 
ades—a finer feeling for beauty pervades it. 

Florence has always been the center of the goldsmith’s craft 
in Italy and we are able to show a tiny niello print made from 
an engraved silver plate, the work of one of the early Floren- 
tine craftsmen. “Niello may be described as the method of 
treating an engraved silver (or gold) plate by filling the furrows 
with a black substance (nigellum) formed by the fusion of cop- 
per, silver, lead and sulphur, which gives the art its name. 
When burnished the design would appear in black on a bright 
ground.”’2 Prints made from these incised plates for the purpose 
of trying out the design were supposed by Vasari to have led to 

1 Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. A Loan Exhibition of Italian Engraving. 

2 Hind, A. M. Short History of Engraving and Etching. 2nd ed., p. 42. 
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the discovery of the art of engraving, but this is now disputed 
and practically disproved for the other art was no doubt known 
to goldsmiths several centuries before the introduction of en- 
graving. The way of working the niello, however, did undoubt- 
edly influence the technique of the earliest engravers and the 
“Fine” Manner prints attributed to Finiguerra and his school 
show this influence. 

The Fine Manner was that of most of the early Florentine 
prints; it is recognizable by the close cross-hatching and is 
patchy and cloudy in effect. In contradistinction to it is the 
Broad Manner, a system of shading in which the lines are laid 
on parallel to each other with a light return stroke between, at 
an angle, as in pen-drawings. In the comparatively few prints 
that have come down to us, the latter way of working the plate 
is first met with in Antonio Pollaiuolla’s Battle of Naked Men. 
We hope that Mr. Sachs may loan us his brilliant impression of 
this extraordinary and rare print of which Mr. Berenson has so 
forcibly written: “It would be difficult to find more effective 
illustrations of . ... movement than one or two of Pollaiuolla’s 
own work, which .... are really masterpieces of life-communi- 
cating art. .... the pleasure we take in these savagely battling 
forms arises from their power to directly communicate life, to 
immensely heighten our sense of vitality. .... The significance 
of all these muscular strains and pressures is so rendered that 
we cannot help realizing them.” This Battle of Naked Men is 
the only known engraving by the Florentine contemporary of 
Finiguerra. 

Of Florence was also Cristofano Robetta (1462- ?) whose 
handling although influenced by the northern Diirer had none 
of his. certainty. Lacking so many desirable qualities his work 
nevertheless displays certain attractive characteristics that are 
reminiscent of Botticelli and Filippino Lippi and indeed it is 
the latter’s painting in the Uffizi which he adapted in his 
Adoration of the Magi. Mr. Sachs possesses an impression of 
this print and in his collection is also the Allegory of Envy by 
the same artist. 

The engravings thus far discussed are the work of Floren- 
tines and show a technique in its adolescent stage. From the 
north of Italy but of the same formative period are the Taroc- 
chi Cards. The series was twice engraved during the fifteenth 

3 Berenson, B. The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance. 3d ed. Putnam, N. Y. pp. 54-55. 
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century, and the two sets are called the E and the S series, 
respectively, because of the use of one of these letters on the 
lowest cycle of each. They compose a pictorial cyclopaedia of 
Man, Muses, Arts, Virtues and Planets but it is practically es- 
tablished that they are not playing-cards as formerly assumed. 
There is controversy as to the priority of the sets. Hind as- 
cribes the E to Ferraranese origins and believes it to be the 
original, while he suggests that drawings of the school of Fran- 
cesco Cossa might have been employed as designs by Venetian 
engravers. Clio of the E series is owned by Mr. Sachs but the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts possesses the entire E series and 
also some of the S set. The latter were probably done by some 
engraver working in the style of the Florentine Fine Manner. 
About 1475 Mantua, also a north Italian city, is known to 
have had a group of engravers working in a style similar to the 
Florentine Broad Manner. Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506) 
worked here and greatly influenced the others. His drawings 
were so numerously copied that at one time some twenty-five 
engravings were thought to be his. This number has been sifted 
to seven and since these so far excel the rest in quality the 
others, although after his designs, are now attributed to the 
School of Mantegna. The accepted engravings are the Virgin 
and Child,‘ the two Bacchanals, the two Battles of the Sea- 
Gods, the horizontal Entombment and the Risen Christ. The 
first named is reproduced on the cover of this issue of the Bu/- 
letin. It was formerly in the Brayton Ives and Junius Morgan 
Collections. The Bacchanalian group with Silenus is from the 
Von Lenna Collection; the Entombment from the Rechberger, 
Holloway and Morrison Collections: these together with the 
Risen Christ are now in the collection of Mr. King. The Bac- 
chanalian Group with a Wine Press and the Battle of the Sea- 
Gods: the Left Portion of a Frieze are owned by Mr. Sachs. 
The Triumph of Caesar: the Senators is attributed to the 
school of Mantegna and the impression exhibited belongs to the 
Museum while the Christ Descending into Hell is a loan. Mr. 
Sachs’ collection contains others of this school among which 
may be mentioned the Scourging of Christ (with the Pavement), 
the Hercules and Antaeus and the Ignorance and Mercury 
(both the Upper and the Lower portion). Of this school of 
course is Zoan Andrea’s Four Women Dancing, taken from a 
4 Carrington, FitzRoy. Engravers and Etchers. p. 140. 
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drawing for Mantegna’s painting Parnassus. This is the most 
lovely print of all and was given to the Museum by the mem- 
bers of The Print Club. The Risen Christ by Giovanni Antonio 
da Brescia, copied by him from Mantegna’s engraving of the 
same title (we are showing both) has lost the austerity and some 
of the dignity as well as the force of line of the original. Not- 
withstanding these evident weaknesses the Holy Family by 
da Brescia is an excellent plate. The impression shown is 
owned locally and was formerly in the Bullard Collection. 


Both of the above mentioned men changed their manner 
later; the dignified simplicity of Mantegna’s open linear style 
was more and more given up by the men of his school, the 
tendency being toward that of Diirer and the professional Ger- 
man engraver. Nicoletto da Modena (1454 or 1474 ?) in 
his Adoration of the Shepherds has copied bodily from Schon- 
gauer. Benedetto Montagna, son of Bartolommeo Montagna, 
the painter of Vicenza, also adopted bits of detail from Diirer’s 
predecessors and likewise learned from Diirer a finer system of 
cross-hatching. It has been suggested that because of their 
small size Woman and Satyr with Two Cupids and one or two 
others might very well have been used for book illustrations but 
there is no evidence of such use. All this shows the develop- 
ment and rounding out of the style of Italian engraving and a 
gradual loss of the things that seem its chief charm. 


The small plate Judith with the Head of Holofernes, ex- 
hibited, is the work of Jacopo de’ Barbari who was born at 
Venice between 1440 and 1450. He worked in Germany and is 
another whose manner partook of both the styles of Germany 
and those of the South. Most of his prints bear the mark the 
caduceus. A few other subjects, among which we might men- 
tion the St. Catherine, the Sacrifice of Priapus (large plate), 
Victory Reclining among Trophies and the Sleeping Women 
with a Snake are in the Sachs Collection. 


The Sachs Collection in additon to the above contains other 
prints of the Northern Italian School. The Calumny of Apelles 
and the two parts of a frieze forming a Triumph of Neptune, 
namely: Frieze with Tritons and Nymphs and Frieze with Nep- 
tune and Tritons—these three are the production of Girolamo 
Mocetto whose work shows the influence of Giovanni Bellini 
but whose general sentiment and style, with his predilection for 
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hard outline and angular folds place him nearer the school of 
Vicenza. His Calumny of Apelles and the Judith (not shown) 
are from drawings by Mantegna. 

Domenico Campagnola and Giulio Campagnola (the relation- 
ship is not discoverable) both worked on the Shepherds in a 
Landscape and the unfinished composition by Giulio was com- 
pleted by the younger man. They worked in Padua and may 
be spoken of as forerunners of Marcantonio even though 
Domenico’s activity after 1517-18 seems to have been only 
that of a painter. He engraved the plates of the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit and the Battle of Naked Men displayed in the ex- 
hibition, while Giulio (b. about 1482) whose style was that of 
Giorgione worked the plates for St. John the Baptist, the 
Young Shepherd, the Old Shepherd, and Woman Reclining in a 
Landscape. It was Giulio whom Bartsch regarded as the 
earliest engraver using the dot or flick. He combined line and 
flick in most cases but in his splendid John the Baptist the line 
is used very sparingly. The Christ and the Woman of Samaria, 
perhaps one of the most wonderfully beautiful of all the en- 
gravings of this period, is most purely Giorgionesque. 

The Nativity, by the Master I. I. CA. and the Leda and Her 
Children, by the Master I. B. with the Bird are Bolognese in 
character but there is nothing to fix the identity of the en- 
gravers other than the marks used by them in the few prints 
extant. Francia Jacopo (1487?-1557), son of the painter Fran- 
cesco Francia, was a goldsmith, painter and engraver of the 
northern Italian city of Bologna. Some of his prints are the 
Five Saints, the Holy Family, Lucretia, Venus and Cupid and 
Bacchus and his Attendants. 

These engravings complete an exhibition made possible only 
through the generous co-operation of Mr. Sachs whose collec- 
tion is the most comprehensive in America outside of one or two 
museums. It furnishes an extraordinary opportunity for the 
print lovers of Cleveland to study the very rare and almost un- 
procurable work of the early Italians. The minor Italian artists 
of the earlier Renaissance, although they never acquired the 
proficiency in technique of Diirer and some of the northern 
men, have a charm and allurement that has never been equalled 
nor even imagined by their hardier fellow-craftsmen of the 
North. They hold our interest with an indefinable spell that is 
entirely compelling and unassailable. W. McC. McK. 
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SFECIAL EXHIBITION BY BOUTET DE MONVEL 


Louis Maurice Boutet de Monvel was born at Orleans, France, 
in 1850 and died at Nemours in 1915. He had an interesting 
artistic evolution, beginning his career as a student in the 
ateliers of de Rudder and Cabanal, revolting from the conven- 
tional traditions of their work and finding himself at last 
through the inspiration of Carolus Duran. For a while he de- 
voted himself to drawing, painting at the same time pictures 
for the various salons. This dual interest continued through his 
life and the world knows him today in both fields as illustrator 
and painter. 

The Museum is fortunate to be able to show in Gallery IX 
from March 29 to April 20 a Memorial Exhibition of his works. 
This includes oil paintings and a large number of original illus- 
trations and drawings. Among them are illustrations for 
“Xaviere,” “Our Children,” “Fables of La Fontaine,” “Old 
Songs and French Songs,” “St. Francis of Assisi,” “St. Nicho- 
las,” “When I was Little” and an interesting series of drawings 
called “Little Peasants.” 

His clear, pure, graphic style in water color and drawing, 
with its insistence upon line and the elimination of every non- 
essential was the result of his attempt to master the difficulties 
of successful reproduction. Boutet de Monvel in a supreme 
degree simplified, simplified in a carefully studied and perfected 
manner. And it is perhaps this very simplification that makes 
the appeal of his chosen subject so powerful. In a very real 
sense his large murals and studies of the Jeanne D’Arc legend 
have crystallized the imagination of the world. The greater 
public sees Jeanne D’Arc through his eyes. None of this series 
are in the present exhibition but the studies shown will give an 
opportunity to see other phases of his work and to form, per- 
haps, a clearer impression of his artistic worth. 

Among the oil paintings is a charming group of French and 
Algerian scenes, Breton landscapes and picturesque courtyards 
or alleys in Algeria. There are a number of figure subjects as 
well. In them as in the studies for illustrations Boutet de 
Monvel shows an astonishing skill in representing only the 
significant in form. wW.M.M. 
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GASTON LA TOUCHE 


Gaston La Touche was above all, the artist of imagination. 
Starting as a realist in his early days, he gradually worked to- 
wards a particular kind of idyllic subject which has become 
identified with him. He was a modernist, in that he used all the 
tricks and subtleties of modern technique, but his subjects were 
generally phrased in the graceful idiom of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He reconquered the charm of Watteau and Fragonard 
and reclothed the classic myths of Boucher in modern guise. 
In his beloved Normandy, at Flers de L’Orne, where he spent 
many a summer, or at his home in St. Cloud, in surroundings 
where the spirit of the eighteenth century still lingers, he 
painted untiringly, a true product of his environment. 

His subjects are always filled with intense vitality. He 
painted the world as he saw it and found it a fairyland. He 
rediscovered the poetry of existence for those who can and will 
see. In the woods and plains the satyr and nymph form part of 
a classic fantasy or a “Féte Galante” of modern life. Like 
Debussy in “‘L’aprés-midi d’un faun” he has retold the ancient 
legend in the colloquial language of today. 

He was a decorative artist at all times, but he never lost his 
touch on reality. With that as a foundation he chose the same 
gay setting beloved by the eighteenth century artists and 
treated his subject with their unfailing grace and sense of 
decoration. 

The Museum is fortunate in having an opportunity to show in 
Gallery VII, from April 4 to April 21, a special exhibition of his 
work. A characteristic example “The Goddess of Fortune in 
Distress” has hung between the doors leading to the Lecture 
Hall since 1917, when it was presented to the Museum by 
Ralph King. Now, the public will be able to get a fuller im- 
pression of his genius through this interesting exhibition. 

Gaston La Touche was born at Saint Cloud in 1854, and died 
there, at his own home, in 1913. In 1914 Mrs. Cornelia B. Sage 
Quinton of the Albright Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. arranged with 
his widow for a retrospective exhibition of his work. This was 
detained in France by the outbreak of the War, and was only 
brought to this country during the past year. 

Among the paintings are a few Breton, Norman and Italian 
subjects, but the great majority in the group are scenes around 
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his favorite Saint Cloud and Versailles:—interiors from the 
Palace of Versailles, glimpses along the garden front, the wood- 
ed nooks around the Trianon, the Grand Basin of Neptune. In 
all of them he shows himself to be a colorist who caught some 
of the glamour of Monticelli; a poet painter, who caught his 
inspiration from Fragonard, Pater and Watteau. 

His God was beauty, the beauty of fantasy ever touched by 
the glamour of sunlight. W. M. M. 


PUBLICITY 


One of the serious problems confronting an art museum is that 
of bringing its activities and advantages to the attention of the 
public. Regardless of its equipment and program, its actual 
value as a community asset is proportionate to the use which the 
public makes of it. If its galleries are merely unvisited storage 
vaults for the preservation of artistic treasures, it has failed in 
its most important function, and it will fail in just this respect 
unless its advantages are brought continuously to the attention 
of the public. 

We are living in a complex age, with so many demands upon 
our time and means that only the most insistent things about us 
receive attention. Business men recognize this fact and in 
attempting to bring their particular wares before the public, 
have developed advertising and publicity to such a degree as to 
submerge any institution that does not proclaim itself. 

Our Museum enjoys an enviable reputation for attendance 
and vitality of program and for the interest which the public 
displays in its activities. The audiences which attend its lec- 
tures often overtax the capacity of the auditorium so that it is 
sometimes necessary to repeat them; yet when it is considered 
that the hall seats but five hundred and that we have a popu- 
lation of nearly a million in the city to draw upon, it is evident 
that the percentage of attendance is very small indeed. 

It is doubtless a fact that thousands in the city do not know 
of the Museum’s existence; many more thousands have but a 
vague idea of its program; while few outside the organization 
have any conception of the full scope of its work. 

Realizing the seriousness of these facts, a definite program 
of publicity for the Museum has been undertaken. Not only are 
notices of lectures and entertainments placed in the daily 
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papers, but special stories are written about the speakers, when 
suitable material is available. Short stories are being supplied 
weekly to nine of the local foreign language newspapers and 
articles are written for various publications having both local 
and general circulation. 

Weekly calendars are placed in all branch libraries of the 
city and on the bulletin boards of such clubs and other organ- 
izations as signify willingness to extend this courtesy. 

Numerous other plans are under consideration and it is in- 
tended that in the future there shall be no valid reason why any 
one in the city, who can read, shall remain ignorant regarding 
the Museum and the advantages which it offers. 

In this connection the Museum members can render a real 
service by making of it a standard topic of conversation. If the 
exhibitions and lectures were discussed generally over the 
coffee cups and on the golf links, they would not only provide a 
delightful topic to substitute for the weather, but would tend to 
arouse interest in the minds of those who are not now in touch 
with the institution and would keep fresh the enthusiasm of 
those who are active in its support. LT.F. 


MUSEUM ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The Museum is to act as host to The American Association of 
Museums from May twenty-third to May twenty-sixth, when 
the sixteenth annual meeting of the Association will be held in 
Cleveland, the regular sessions being held in the Museum 
auditorium. 

An interesting program is being planned and it is hoped that 
members of the Museum will take advantage of the opportunity 
to learn something more of the place museums are taking in 
community life, and of the aims and ideals of the men and 
women engaged in the various phases of museum work. 


LIGHTS ON EAST BOULEVARD 


The Museum wishes to express thanks to Mr. Fred W. Thomas, 
Director of Parks and Public Property, for his prompt action 
resulting in temporary lights over the sidewalk from Euclid 
Avenue to the Museum along East Boulevard. Many a visitor 
has been thankful for this great improvement and this acknowl- 
edgment is made in behalf of all who visit the Museum. 
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Object 

1 lithograph, by Louis Raemaekers, Dutch. 
1 map of the world, Corean (Educational). 
24 etchings: 

1 by Otto H. Bacher, American; 

3 by Adolphe Beaufrére, French; 

4 by Jacques P. Beurdeley, French; 

1 by Arthur Heintzelman, American; 

4 by Charles Jacque, French; 

3 by Gustave Leheutre, French; 

1 by Auguste Lepére, French; 

1 by Donald McLaughlan, American; 

1 by Jean Michel Moreau, French; 

1 by Wilhelm Georg Reindel, American; 
1 by Frank Short, English; 

1 by Charles J. Watson, English; 

2 by Herman A. Webster, American. 

5 mosaics (Educational). 

Parts of an altar front, Romanesque, and 1 
wooden stela, Egyptian. 

2 etchings, by Frank Duveneck, American. 
I painting, by Sir John Lavery, English; 1 
etching, by Alphonse Legros, French. 


1 tile, T’ang Dynasty, Chinese. 

39 etchings: 

1 by Zoan Andrea, Italian; 

31 by Seymour Haden, English; 

1 by Charles Jacque, French; 

3 by Jan Lievens, Dutch; 

1 by Marcantonio Raimondi, Italian; 

1 by Anthony Van Dyck, English; 

1, by School of Mantegna. 

4 plaster casts, Egyptian, and 34 pieces of lace 
from the Ida Schiff Collection; 5 examples of 
early printing, 15th century, Italian and Ger- 
man; I cloisonné box (Educational). 

I stained glass panel, 15th century, and 1 stained 
glass roundel, 15th century, French. 

1 cope, 5 chasubles, 2 burses, 1 stole, 3 veils, 
1 maniple, 2 coverlets, 9 hangings, 1 skirt and 
2 books, Italian. 

1 shell, east coast of Florida (Educational). 

53 etchings, by Otto H. Bacher, American 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


Source 


Charles T. Brooks. 
Stewart Culin. 


Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 

Lawrence Hitchcock. 

The John Huntington Col- 
lection. 

Ralph King. 

John F. Kraushaar, in mem- 
ory of Charles W. Kraus- 
haar. 


C. T. Loo. 


The Print Club. 


Purchased, Educational 
Purchase Fund. 

Purchased, Dudley P. Allen 
Fund. 


J. H. Wade. 

A. W. Smith. 

Mrs. Arthur F. Weaver, in 
memory of Charles H. 
Weaver. 
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ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


Object 
3 paintings, by Otto H. Bacher, American. 
Memorial Exhibition of 66 etchings, drawings, 
etc., by Otto H. Bacher, American. 


I stone carving, Mexican. 
5 etchings and engravings: 
1 by Jacopo de’Barbari, Italian; 
1 by Giovanni Antonio da Brescia, Italian; 
2 by Andrea Mantegna, Italian; 
1 by Frank Duveneck, American. 

1 celadon vase, Chinese. 

Special Exhibition of 86 paintings by contem- 
porary American artists. 

I painting, Kamakura Period, Japanese, and 1 
bronze statue of Kwanyin, Wei Dynasty, 
Chinese. 

12 pieces of ancient jade, Chinese. 


Lent by 
Mrs. Mary Holland Bacher. 
Mrs. Mary Holland Bacher, 
Various Cleveland Own- 
ers, and Frederick Kep- 
pel and Company. 
William E. Greene. 


Ralph King. 
T. Kuroda. 


Various Lenders. 
Yamanaka and Company, 


New York. 
The De Zayas Gallery. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Books 
Kandinsky. Uber das geistige in der kunst. 
Index characterum architypographiae Plantin- 
ianae. 
Catalogue of the Rodolphe Kann collection. 2 
vols. 


Harding, D. S. Book-plates. 
Collection Paul Mallon, pt. 2. 


Source 
Caroline Coit. 


Abram Garfield. 


Mrs. Leonard C. Hanna. 

Mrs. Dorothy Sturgis 
Harding. 

Paul Mallon, 


PAMPHLETS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


49 photographs, 4 catalogues. 
6 photographs. 
1 photograph of Anders Zorn. 


CALENDAR 


Prof. Benj. P. Bourland. 
Harold T. Clark. 
M. Knoedler & Co. 


See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


April, 1921 
I. 8:15 P.M. 
Members. 
2. 2:00 P.M. 


Concert by the Case Musical Club. Open to 


Entertainment for Young People. “What Mu- 


seums Offer to Children,” by Paul M. Rea. 


4:00 P.M. 


3 
6. 8:15 P.M. 


“Cathedral of Rheims,” by Prof. Frank L. Schoell, 
“John Singer Sargent,” by Royal Cortissoz. 


Second lecture in the course on “Some Phases 


of American Art.” 
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21. 


28. 


30. 
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3:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


10:00 and 11:00 A.M. 


2:0C P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


Gallery VII. 
Gallery IX. 
Gallery X. 
Gallery XI. 
Library. 


“The Rondo Form,” by Mr. Pope. Eighth lecture 
in the course on “The Appreciation of Music.” 

“Roman Monuments of Istria and Dalmatia,” by 
Prof. Frank Gardner Moore. Auspices of the 
Archaeological Institute. 

Entertainment for Young People. “Our Gar- 
dens,” by A. D. Taylor. 

“The Exhibition of Paintings by Gaston La 
Touche,” by Henry G. Keller. 

“The Sonata for Clarinet and Pianoforte,” by 
Mr. Surette. Seventh lecture in the course on 
“The Appreciation of Chamber Music.” 

“The Variation Form,” by Thomas Whitney 
Surette. Ninth lecture in the course on “The 
Appreciation of Music.” 

Singing Classes for the Children of Members, led 
by Mr. Surette. 

Entertainment for Young People. “The Marion- 
ette: Alice in Wonderland,” by Mrs. Charles 
H. Prescott and Mrs. Ernest A. Joseph. 

Singing, led by Mr. Surette. 

“European Experiences in Collecting,” by Paul 
J. Sachs. Auspices of The Print Club. Open to 
the public. 

“What Makes a Garden,” by Prof. F. A. Waugh. 
Sixth lecture in the course on “Landscape 
Architecture.” 

“Sonata Form (First Movement),” by Mr. Pope. 
Tenth lecture in the course on “The Apprecia- 
tion of Music.” 

Entertainment for Young People. Shakespeare’s 
Birthday Program, by Edmund Vance Cooke. 

“Music asa Power of Expression,” by Ernest Bloch. 

“Benjamin West,” by Henry Turner Bailey. 
Seventh lecture in the course on “Great Mas- 
ters of Painting Represented in the Museum 
Collections.” 

“The Sonata as a Whole,” by Mr. Pope. Eleventh 
lecture in the course on “The Appreciation of 
Music.” 

Entertainment for Young People. “How to 
Make a-Painting,” by Henry G. Keller. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Paintings by Gaston La Touche. 

Paintings by Louis Maurice Boutet de Monvel. 
Lace from the Museum Collection. 

Early Italian Engravings. 

Medici Prints. 
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ST. FRANCIS PRAYING 
Illustration for St. Francis of Assisi 


by Louis Maurice Boutet de Monvel 
From the Boutet de Monvel Memorial Exhibition 
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